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PROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 

THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ETS COLOUR DRAWS ; 

HENCE (THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 
EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, LOOSE OR GHASTE. 
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THE DEATH BED. 
(From Mrs. Opie’s “ Srmpie Tawes.”) 
(Continued from our last.) 


WHAT aslave of criminal selfishness indeed 
must that mother be, who, for a lover, can for- 
sake her offspring ! let not such a woman pre- 
sume, in the prde of her heart, to look down 
with aversion on the poor desperate female who 
robs of existence the secret pledge of her frail- 
ty :+-murderess though she be, she is not more 
nn.tural than the cold hearted evotist, who 
san forsake her children for the arms of a se- 

ucer, and*consent to brand: her guiltiess child 
vith the dangerous distinction of being the 
‘aughter of an adultress. 
I will no longer dwell on the distress of Mr. 
klmour, nor on the alternate schemes of re- 
we, contempt, active resentment, and for- 
ironce, which by turns agitated his mind ; 
Stfice, that he resolved not to seek redress in a 
curt of justice, and thereby enable himself or 
h ruilty wife to marry again, ashe ~vished not 
tee tempted to form a second cone mION ; ead 
fin a firm conviction, that it wes kis duty to 
drote hin self entirely to the instruction of his 
d\erted Laura, in order to supply to her the 
of the parent whom she had lost; and to 
injrint deeply on her m nd those principles of 
rebion and virtue, to the want of which he at- 
tritted the fall of her unhappy mother. 
¥s. Belmour meanwhile, soon abandoned 
y the man for whom she had left her husband 
and her child, had no resource but in a continu- 
ance of a course of vice ; and when her daugh- 
ter was on the eve of being introduced into the 
world, the too late repentant mother, a prey to 
remorse and sickness, was pining away life ina 
sort of premature decay ; while, as her weak- 
fiess increased, the images of the husband and 
the child whom she had abandoned grew stron- 
ger and stronger, and she was tormented with 
the cravings of those feel ngs of returning af- 
fection, which ahe could never hope to have 
grat fied. « 

Laura Belméli was then seventeen, and her 
anxious father was sbout to present her to the 
world, with solicitude struggling with parent- 
al pride ; and his hopes of her welfare were 
continually blasted by the suggestions of fear, 
and the whispers of experience: 

Mr. Belmour, tho’ a virtuous man was a man 
of the world, and but too well acquainted with 
the opinions and sentiments of menof the world 
—Hence he feared that the guilt of her mother 
might injure his innocent and unoffending 

hter, as she might be supposed likely to 












not every thing in the formation of character, 
and blood nothing ! 

Laura, educated by a parent who watched o- 
ver her actions, her studies, and acqua tance, 
with unremitting attention, that her mind might 
not be sullied by any possible circumstance ; 
ignorant too as Mr. Belmour had wisely suffer- 
ed her to remain of the guilt and existence of her 
unhappy mother, could not fail tobe as pure as 
though her mother had been the price of her sex; 
but Mr. Belmour knew, that, in the eyes of ma- 
ny persons, she would be the victim of her pa- 
rent’s infamy ; and@ so terrified was he lest 
this circumstance should prevent her from 
settling in life, that, though notriend to ayoung 
woman’s marrying early, he was eager to pro- 
mote the most distant prospect of disposing of 
Laura in marriage. 

As Laura was young, beautiful, and highly 
accomplished, she was no sooner introduced 


than she was surrounded by admirers, one of 


whom soon recommended himself both to her 
and her father; when, what Mr. Belmour’s fears 
had prognosticated, mr 3 place. The young 


gentléman’s father, on Wourioy dL... Lic con up- | Belmour too suspected that he aid so; and 4) oe 
peared greatly charmed by the a ep of the | en to frenzy by the ices, he wrete a chalje"® 

fruil Mrs. Belmour, forbade him to forms acon-| to sir Edward, accusine him of dishomnds> 

nexion which his prudence could never ap- | designs towarus Laub » and inSisyied ot ADMhee 


prove; and the youth himself, being as pru- 
dent as his father, lef Dublin, in order to avoid 
the danger of forming so improper an attach- 
ment. 

Unfortunately Mr. Belmour did not long re- 
main ignor ant of the cause of this cessation of 
an acquaintance wh ch had filled his heart with 
hopes of happiness for his daughter. Every 
one has some kind friend. who, on pretence of 
expressing his or her sorrow for your misfor- 
tune, takes care to inform you of some disaster, 
which, but for their officiousness, you would 
never have known, and which consequently to 
you would never have existed; and this was the 
case with Mr. Belmour. A soiedisant friend, 


lamenting very pathetically the illiberality of 


mankind, humanely plunged a dagger in the 
heart of Belmour, by letting him know that the 


infamy of his wife had deprived his daughter of 


a most excellent husband. 

The intell:gence, for atime, made Dublin 
odious to him ; and he resolved to change the 
scene, and take Laure eo the world of London, 
—where a new and unlocked-for instance of the 

profligacy of a man of the world, and of the fa- 
tal consequences o! his wife's frailty, soon pre- 
sented itself. 

From amongst the Groud who surrounded her, 
Laura’s inexperienced, heart soon singled. out 
sir Edward Tyrconseél, @ young baronet, whoto 





manner; and who, by unrem tting attention, 
convinced her that he entertained for her « pase 
sion ut once ardent and respectful. Nor was 
Mr. Belmour less charmed with sir kt dword 
than his daughter; when, just as he had declare 
ed his love to Laura, a friend of Belmour’s calle 
ed on him, and informed him that he knew from 
indisputable authority, that sir Edward had a 
wife alive, an elderly woman, whom he had 
married for her fortune, and who from the cir- 
cumstance of her having Leen dy ng for years, 
had enabled her profligate husband to seauce 
more than one young woman, by a promise of 
marrying her as soon as his wile d ed 
To this information Belmour listened in @ 
paroxism of rage ; nor was it otherwise than 
strictly true. True also was it, that sir Edward, 
who scrupled nothing in order to gratify hig 
passions whenever the object of his wishes was 
unprotected und friendless, would have shruik 
back appalled from the hopeless task of seduc- 
ing the beautifui heiress of the rich MrvBel. 
ews had he not built his hopes of success or 
the known frailty ot her unhappy mother. Mr, 


- 


diate satisfaction. 

Piquedand disappointed, fers 4r Edwurdtho’t 
his being marr.ed was unknown .n Engiand, he 
accepted the challenge, but refused to fire first. 
Mr. Belmour fired, «nd missed hm: sir Ede 
ward then discharged his pistoi in the airy dee 
claring that he wouid not iift his arm against 
the’ father of the woman whom he adored ; and 
protesting that his only wish was, as the death 
of h's wife was expected every day, to gaik on 
‘Mterest n Laura’s heart suffielent to woke ofh« 
er suitors unsuccessiul, till he wae ot liberty to 
offer her his hand and tortune. , 

Mr. Beimour accepted tnis epology, but Sn 
sisted that he should break off all intercotirse 
with Laura till he was af iivberty to address her 3 
and then, as triends, they parted. 

But sir Edward had a fewerful adyocate in 
Laura’s heart: she saw bo dishonor ts himse if 
no danger to her, in his conduct; and to’ ste 
refused to meet him, or hear from him clone 
destinely, a mutual iriend conveyed a e585. p€S 
backwards and forwards trom the lovers ; und 
Laura, looking forward with certainty to being 
the wife of s.r Edward, treasured up her afticc- 
tion to him in her bosom, as an inclination which 
a very short ume would entirely sanction ; und 
Mr. Belmour had the mortification oi scelug 
that Laura, though devoid ol any crim. Nal pio. 
pensity, had yet incurred the gin of eageriy ex- 
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equally aware that sir Edward still in a manner 
continued his addresses: and being sure of the 
profligacy of the baronet, he could not believe 
that his intentions were really honorable. 
{ To be continued. ) 
~~ -ee-— 

CHARACTERS OF 
MONTESQUIEU, VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, 
AND BUFFON. 

(From the Fournal de Paris.) 


FOUR bright lamps are now totally extin- 
guished in France. ‘They were suspended in 
the Temple of Genius; and from the bosom of 
this kingdom diffused their extensive light all 
over the universe. One, after having dissipat- 
ed the clouds that enveloped the causes of the 
grandeur and decline of the Roman empire, 
threw anew and splendid light over the im- 
mense volumes of the law; with the great Mon- 





tesquieu that lamp went out. Brilliant and be- | 
neficent rays, with due gradations of heat, like | 


the solar ones, issued from the second lamp, 
which gave new charms tothe sciences, and ex- 
plained them in a clear and seducing manner. 
The arts found in this effulgent light an amia- 


\ ble and sure guide. History was taught a quick, 
'steady, and lively march ; Poetry all the ec/at 


and splendor of the celestial mansions whence 
she springs. Philosophy appeared clad in the 
soft allurements of the graces; and man felt 
ronger emotions of humanity. Voltaire’s 
‘F.th extinguished this wonderful lamp. A 
‘me, now devouring like those of the tropics, 
‘Tw soft as the genial ruys of blushing morn, 

‘w melancholy, tender, and affecting, as th 

'* beams of the Cynthean goddess, enflame 
negyopreenred soul with the holy enthusiasm 
~~, and cast over morality theattracting 
y*ecs Of voldyptnousness. The country smil- 
een <=, oe pitchin g charms, that man long- 
ed to partane O wural toils and sports. At the 
appearance of this powerful fame, soon vanish- 
ed barbarous prejudice, the origin of bondage 
and of tyranny. The unnatural shackles that 
confined children were broken with the chains 
that enthralled the mind ; Heaven, and the aue 
ust countenance of the Almighty, stood then 
confessed before astonished man, who became 
good, humane, and happy, in the charming vi- 
sions of hope. Rousseau’s breath the foster- 
ing name abated, but a new star, by Nature 
formed to spread a wondrous light over all her 
works, began to shine with majestic and unpar- 
alleled lustre. {ts course was marked by pomp, 
jts motion by harmony, its repose by serenity. 
All eyes, even the weakest, were fond of con- 
templating it. From its refulgent car it spread 
over the universe; and as God assembled in 
the ark all the works of the 
creation, so this t luminary reunited onthe 
banks of the Seine, the animals, the vegetables, 
and the m‘nerals, that are dispersed in the four 
uarters of the world. All forms, all colours, 
all riches, and all instincts, were offered to our 
eyes and our intellectual faculties, All things 
were developed, all things were ennobled and 
adorned with splendor, interest, or grece —But 
a sable funeral veil is spread, alas! over this 
“sight and wonderful star, Nature silently 


‘© were soldiers and ge 
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mourns her loss. With Buffon’s life ended the 
fourth lamp, and nothing remains for hig§ur- 
viving admirers, ut the sentiment of their 10s, 
and the despair of repairing it. 
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from the Port Folio of a Man of Letters. 
SINGULAR CONCEALMENT. 


IN the reign of Chaves Il. the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, who first recalled the faithless monarch, and 
placed him on the throne of that kingdom, were re- 
warded, ufier bis complete restoration, by the enact- 
ment and barbarous execution of severe penal laws a- 
gainst them. Many of them, in consequence, fled to 
the mountains with their preachers. * Of this number 
was « Mr. David Wilhamson, a very famous preach 
er, who was particularly obnoxious to the government, 
and was hunted conuaually by parties of dragoons, 
like ahart upon the mountains. Hence came the name 
of Hill preachers, other wise called Cameronmians, from 
their leader’, Mr. Cameron, who was the first separat- 
ist from the presby.erian conformists of that reign. 

Master David, or * David, as the Scottish cler- 
Sy were then often calied, being closely pursued one 
mght, took refuge in the house of a Lady of good fash- 
ion, which he had no sooner entered than the dragoons 
came up.—ihe lady wag. great perplexity on this 
trying occasion ; but, asthe sex often possess aston- 
ishiig presence of mind, she ummediately resolved to 
put him to bed with hey daugtiter, a young lady of 
great beauty. She thought that the place which would 
be least suspected ; and gould not imagine, that a man 
of his cloth and charactér, surrounded with bloody 
executioners, who instantly murdered their unfortu- 
nate victims, could be capable of any thing injurious 
to her daughter’s innocence. Master David was ac- 
cordingly put to bed to the young lady, beoted and 
spurred, and cloathed ashe was, with the addition 
only of a woman's night cap. The troopers having 
searched every corner of the house, at last went to- 
wards the young lady’s bed chamber. The mother, 
with admirable spirit and address, told them, that her 
daughters were im bed, and that she hoped as they 
en, they would offer no 
rudeness tu uipruicceed FAmaies. She then, with an 
air of freedom, opened the door.—They went in, 
searched a little about theroom, and then, softly open- 
ing the curtains, they were satisfied, by the appear- 
ance of the head cloathes, that their prey was not 
there ; and so very modestly retired. But as they 
were to lodge in the neighborhood, she was obliged 
to leave Master David in quiet possession of his con- 
cealment, forthe rest of the night. Thus she saved 
her preacher; but she was so far mistaken in her 
judgment of his gifts, that she was forced, a short time 
after, to give her daughter to him in marriage, to save 
them both from public scandal and ruin. 

Some years afterwards, the persecution having abat- 
ed, Mr. Williamson was sent to London, as one of the 
Commissioners from the General Assembly of Scot- 
land, to the King. His Majesty, who had heard the 
story, was curious to see thiy wonderful man ; and ac- 
cordingly Master David and his spouse were invited 
to a private audience ; for she thought it right not to 
expose her husband to temptation, and accordingly 
attended him on all his journies. The merry monarch, 
being fully satisfied of the truth of their narration, de- 
clared very frankly that, when he was in the oak, after 
the battle of Worcester, the most beautiful lady in 
Great Britain would have been in no danger from him 
—and then dismissed them very favorably, 

Mr. Williamson was afterwards one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, where he died at an advanced age, and 
with a respectable character, of which the writer of 
this article gives no other particulars. 


EE 
DR. BEATTIE AND HIS SON. 


THE following interesting anecdote is related by 
Dr. Beattie, speaking of his son :—He says: he had 
reached his fifth or sixth year, knew the alphabet, and 
could read a little ; but had received no particular in- 
formation with respect to the author of his being, be- 
cause J thought be could nyt yet understand such in- 
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experience, that to be made to repeat words not un- 
derstood, is extremely detrimental to the faculties of 
a young mind. In the corner of a little garden, with- 
out informing any person of the circumstance, I wrote 
in mould with my finger, the initial letters of hig 
name, and sowing the garden cresses in th:.. furrows, 
covered up the seed, and smoothed the ground. 

Ten days after, he came running to me, and wyth 
astonishment in his countenance, told me that his 
name was growing in the garden. I laughed at the 
report, and seemed inclined to disre it; but he 
insisted on my going to see what ha ned. Yes, 
said I, carelessly, on coming to the see it is, 
but there is nothing in this worth a tis mere 
chance ; and I went away. He follo me, and 
taking hold of my coat, said with some earnestness, it 
could not be mere chance, for that something must 
have contrived it so as to produce it. ' 

I pretend not to give his wordé, nor my own, for I 
have forgotten both; but I give you the substance of 
what passed between us, in such language as we both 
understood. So you think, said I, thet what appears 
so regular as the letters of your name, cannot be by 
chance? Yes, said he, with firmness, I think so.— 
Look at yourself, I replied, and consider your hands 
and fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs. Are 
they not regular in their appearance, and useful to 
you ? He said they were. Came they then hither, 
said I, by chance ? No, he answered, that cannot be 
something must have made me. And what is tha 
something ? Lasked. He saidhe didnot know. ( 
took particular notice that he did not say, as Roussea 
fancies a child in like circumstances would say : th 
his parents made him.) 1 had now gained the point 
aimed at, and saw that his reason taught him, (thou 
he could not so express it) that what begins to 
must have a cause; and that what is formed wi 
regularity, must have an intelligent cause. I therefi 
told him the name of the GREAT BEING who m#e 
him and all the world: concerning whose ador 
name I gave him such information as I thoughme 
could in some measure comprehend. The lessonf- 
fected him greatly, and he never forgot either thar 
the circumstance that introduced it. 
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THE King of Portugal, grand-father to the ad pr 
Prince Regent, would certainly in any other ranlof 
life have been considered and treated as a madmg— 
Néver were religion.and irregularity of life so gue 
larly blended in any individual, and there was injany 
other respects a humorous originality in his chagter, 


which gave rise to some very ludicrous sceng It 
was his custom when he went to matins at tf Do. 
minican church, which he did every morhing, tearry | 


a stout bludgeon in his hand, and this he was siire> 
throw at the head of any of the Monks, who we 
seen to nod: it wasthe duty of a lay brother 4 
these occasions, to fetch the bludgeon as a spaniel dg 
a ball, and to restore it to the royal hand. He 
fond of conversation, and by no means insensible to 
charms of wit. Speaking before his courtiers one 
of the absolute power of a king, the marquis of P 
lina, a nobleman of the first rank, who was ‘presenty 
ventured to say that there might be some limits to the 
obedience of a subject, but the king would allow of 
none—there could be none, he said, and if I ordered 
you, addressing himself to the marquis, if I ordered 
you to jump into the sea head foremost, it would be 
our duty todo so. But where are you gcing, added 


e, perceiving that the em, t replying, was 
making wards the door—I am going, sire, sad the 
skilful courtier, te learn to swim. 

There was no resisting such an answer, and the king 
with all his gravity of character and seriousness of 
of discussion, was obliged to join in the general lough, 

(Port Folio. 
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FASHION. 
«SURPRISING, ype 1” said my uncle To- 
by, knocking the ashes out of his pipe.‘ Surprisin 
what follies and extravagancies our modern belles an 


beaus will run into for fashion’s sake-—No - 
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formation, and because I had learned from my own \ 























Having thus given a sketch of the events of Mr. 
Ames’ life, the orator proceeded to a portrait of his 
character. ad 

Of all the gifts of the Supreme Father to his chil- 
dren, intellect is allowed to hold the most disti: guish- 
ed rank. The mind of Mr. Ames was of a great and 
extraordinary character. Always right, he yet seem- 
ed to arrive at the we intuition rather than by in- 
vestigation. He reasoned, but not in the forms of lo- 
gic. By striking and forcible illustrations more than 
by re deductions, he compelled assent. The mch- 
ness and vividness of his fancy, the fertility of his in- 
vention, the abundance of his thoughts, were as re- 
markable as the gustmess and strength of his under- 
standing —He had a brilliancy which at once instruct- 
ed and astoni From the multitude and the quick- 
ness of his perceptions, he would be found sometimes 
to deviate from his principal subject, warmed by some 
single idea of peculiar imagery. But though he wan- 
dered, he was never lost, and returned to his main ob- 
ject, with an energy and pointedness, the more strik- 
ing for his digressions. 

‘The political character of our departed friend is 
known trem his writings, his speeches, his measures. 
He loved the people, but he would not flatter their 
passions. 

His moral character who can impeach? It was pure 
beyend my power to express. He had faults, it 1s cer- 
tain, for he was a man; but they who lived in the 
nearest intimacy saw no blemish. To the world he 
appeared a ‘*faultless monster.” Achilles mght have 
been vulnerable im the heel, but his enemies have not 
been able to make the discovery. 

His religious character demands attention. From 
the contemplstion of the works of creation and his own 
frame, he believed that man is subject to a moral guv- 
ernment, and destined to another life. 
his could not overlook the simple grandeur of the char- 
acter of the founder of Chrisuanity. Feelings lke his 
could not be uninterested in the question concerning his 
pretensions. He examined the subject with inde- 


pendence and candor, and the result was a ess 4 


and a profession of the truth of christiamty. His re 
lizvion he received in its simple form, «s dehvered ¥ 
its author, who did not attribute to Deity those mord 
qualities which would shock us in man ; the adding: 
made to it by cunhing statesmen and aspiring pricy, 
he rejected, and treated them as his master did fie 
tradition ef the elders. 

The powers of his conversation were unequall4i— 
It was not mere instruction, mere argument—if was 
delight. There was an endless play of fancy, pimed 
to the truest sense and wisdom. It was lke t& per- 
petual flashes of electricity, on a summer evenhg, il- 
luminating by successive and unremitung c¢rusca- 
tions the whole margin of the sky. / 

I should speak of the gentleness of his tempzr—the 
strength and tenderness of his attachneny to his 
friends. When he rose, in a short time, fm small 

-beginnings to eminence and fame, he neve# lost that 
simplicity of character, :hat purity of taind,fhat suay- 
ity ard condescension of deportment, whic} endeared 
hign to all, and entwined him round the hearts of his 
friends. fre 

The ceneral expression of sorrow at thé time, is a 
Jess tribute to his talents, great as they were, than to 
his virtues, his urbanity, his goodness. Nor the splen- 
per of his mind, nor the brillancy of hig imagination, 
nor the unrivalled force of his cioqueng, nor the ex- 
tent of his political influence, commands your attend- 
ance here. Itis the throb of afiectiog that prompts 
what you doto honor his memory. Thyse funeral rites, 
this great assemblage, those tezrs, fiicse sighs, bear 
witness how we loved him.—Spurif of our departed 
friend, if thou art permitted to kn¢w our griets—to 
linger here and watcii our sighs eretbou fliest to Hea- 
ven, receive the expressicn of ourdevoted affcction— 
accept our last and sad farewell ! 

But we are not inerely to indvige lamentations. It 
is unworthy of the memory of fhe man we celebrate 
——Let his magnanimity teach us fortitude, and his 
piety resignation. The former of all things hath ap- 
pointed this system of nature to change .nd destruc- 
tion. The globe and its millions of inhabitants shall 
be disssolved and perish—the sun and heavenly bodies 
be extinguished ; but amidst all this fearfu) wreck of 
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A mind ike | 
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material things, our AES will still be scen, for 
WISDOM anv VIRTU ase IMMORTAL. 
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ARDLAN. 
Avsaxy, ply 23d, 1808S. 


LATEST DISP 4 S FROM FPRANCE. 


We stopthe press ounce, that a French 
national brig, of 16 arrived in the East- 
ern Branch this fo n, immediately from 








France, charged, as w are told, with dispatch- | 


es. — Wash. Fed 
Frem the tz, Gazette. 


Our readers will recdect, that in Saturday’s Ga- 





zette, we stated that thajpaniards had risen, attack- 
ed, and beat tht French Inmy that had entered Spain ; 
that the British squadrompff Cadiz was hourly expect. | 
ed to join the Spanish there, to protect and convoy | 
the King of $pain and reg} family to South America. 
This news was commmicated tous by capt. Vm 
Beuren, of the brig Thogas Jefierson from Madeip, 
which place be left the of May, and he received 
it from a respectable megantile house in that place— 
At frst we were inciintd to belicve that this w#s a | 
mere report, and not eftitled to much credit. But, 
from ibe following intellgence, which we yestefday 
received from capt. Shefgeld, of the schr. Mary . 
we ae induced to believe there is some foundatige for 
the Ae ws percapt. VanBeuren. Here what Cfo tua 
Shé@iield says, ; 
apt. Sheffield, on his arrival at Gibraltar t 







14th 


of-fay, found 23 sail of British transports full of foops, | 


buuing under weigh—aad was intommed by anofficer 


| gt the health-office boat, which boarded him, tJat they 
| were bound to Cadiz, to take possession of place, 
which, he said, the Spamiards had given to the 
British. Capt. S. came through the Gut wh the a- 
bove fleet, and left them steering for Cadiz 
Sag-Harborj Fuly 9. 
Capt. J. H. Merton, arrived here yesterda} Irom Ma- 








chiss, informs that he saw there & hand-hil, issued 
from 3t. John’s, which gave an account off great na- 
vel engagement in the Mediterranean, if which the 
French were defeated. The Enghsh ackiowledge to 


have lost 5000 men, and three ships, witch blew up | 
j ' 


Guring the engagement. 
From the Washington Federafst. 

We are told that Mr. Pinckney has/torwarded to 
our government a number of propositims as the basis 
of a commercial treaty between this cdintry and Eng- 
land, submitted to hum by the Britishigovernmeat.— 
They propose placing the United State on the fuoting 
of the most favored nations in ali commercial points, 
So SOON aS we chuse to renew hertradg Mr. Erskine, 
it is rumored, is authorized to proceedin the arrange- 
ment of this subject. We cannot hoirever state any 
thing respecting it with certainty. 

Mr. Erskine the Eagiish minster #rived in the city 
on last evening, from Philadelphia. We believe he re- 
ceived dispatches from his government by the packet, 
which arnved at New-York on the &h. It is remored 
that he is authorized to enter into a ftiendly discussion 
of the ditiereaces existing between the twe govern- 
ments. 

LD 

MARRIED—On Wednesday evening the 13th, by 
the Rev..Mr. Beasley, Mr. AUSTIN WARNEK, 
merchant, © Mrs. ANN HUGEL, both of this city. 

On the 2th inst. by Richard Waring; Rea.24r. AL- 
FRED PARKER, to Miss ABAGAIL LEONARD, 
both of the itate of Massachwetts. 





DIED, oathe 8th inst. Mrs. Caruartee Bi ceck- 
Er, relect oithe late Rutger Bleecker, Esq. of this ci- 
ty, aged 61 wars, 4 months and 26 days. 

On the 7iijnst. Mr. Jostrn Rocers, a native of 
Scotland, an¢ for several ycars a resident of this city, 
in the 39th year of his age. : 

In the city of Schenectady, the 6th inst. Mra. Mary 
Moone, conert of Mr. John Moore, aged 56 years, 


: 


, 


‘ 





i 


At Grenville, Washington county, onthe Jot inst’ 
Moses S. Cuatrs, Esq. of Salem, Counsellar ai Law, 
in the Sith year of his age. 

In Maryland, Wittiam Wixpsr, 
respected citizen. 

At Philadelphia, Dr. Wrii14™ Sx1¥PPex, in the 
73th year of his age. 
—_—_ 


Esq. an highly 











= — = 
TO LET, | 


AND POSSESSION GIVEN IMMEDIATEL\, 


CONVENIENT SCHOOL-ROOM, in 


.& acentral and pleasant part of the city :-— 
Likewise, a complete set of Scnoo.-Furwi- 
TURE. To be disposed of on moderate terms. 
—Engquire at this Office. July 23d. 


Albany Bathing- House. 


HE subscriber has or his BATHS, at No 3, 
Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. Heshas 
slso an excellent Suowzr-Bara, and a very ight 


portable Bath, for the accommodation of those who 








| wish to bathe at their own rooms. 


D. M‘ DONALD. 
Albany, Fune 30, 1808. 


THOMAS CARSON, 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 


In State-StTreer, 

[NFORMS his friends and the public that 

he continues to carry on the above business 
(at the Stand lately occupied by JoAn Stilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has new on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods in his line, the following choice colle¢c- 
tion of Fancy Articles :— 

Gold and silver Watches; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys ; gold Beads; Breast-pins 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spoons ; plaim 
and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&e. Ke. , 

N.B. All orders in his line will be thank; 
ly received and punctually attended to.” 

Albany, June 11th, 1893. 





—— 





Select Drawing School. 


L. LEMET 
P#PRPOSES to recommence the instruction 
of a select number im the art of Dra wine. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply eanljjas he does 


— 





> > > 


not intend the number of his scholars ‘Shall Che 


ceed twelve. 
Communications for him left ae"Mr. T. B. 
Jones’ Room will be duly attended to, 








— _ ee 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
OFFR&R FOR SALE, 
(At adiscount of 15 to 20 per cent.) 
About Five Hundred Volumes of Books. 
The following worke are emongst the asssorement - 

RITISH CLASSICS, 39 vols. (with plates) Sa- 
cred do. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols. 

Adolphus’ du. 3 vols, Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. Rebert- 


son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 vols.“ 


Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s de. 2 vols. Cowper's 
do. 2 vols. Young's do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of 
Literature, Johnsen’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lee- 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, ~ 
vols. Monthly Register, 3 vols. Moore's Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, &c. &ce.—most of the 


vbove works arc elegantly bound in calf and guilt 
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POETRY. 
oes SS 

IN the month of November last, died, at the ad- 
vanced age of 110 years, Dennis Hampson, the blind 
bard of Magilligan, Ireland, of whom so interesting an 
account is given by Miss Owenson, in her elegant 
work, “ Tae Witp Irisa Giar.”—A few hours 
before his death he tuned his harp, in order to have it 
in rekdiness (9 entertain Sir H. Cruce’s family, who 
were expected to pass that way in a few days, anc 
who were if the habit of stopping to hear his music ; 
shortly after, however, he felt the approach of death, 
and calling his family round him, resigned his breath 
without a struggle, being in perfect possession of his 
faculties tothe last moment.—The following tribute 
is paid to his memory in the English paper from which 


we have copied this notice of the death of the last of 
the Irish Minstrels : 


Sa. 





Tye fame of the brave sigall no longer be sounded, 
The last of our Bards Sleepeth cold in his grave ; 
Maguligan’s rocks, where his lays have resounded, 
Fyown dark on the ocean, and spurn at the wave. 


For, Hamrson, no more shall thy soul touching finger 
Steal sweet o’er the strings, and wild melody pour ; 
No more near thy hut shall the villagers linger, 
While strains from thy harp warble soft round the 
shore. 


No more thy heart swells with enraptur’d emotion, 
Thy wild gleams of fancy for ever are fled ; 

No longer thy minstrelsy charms the rude ocean, 
That rolls near the green turf which covers thy head. 


Yet vigee and youth with bright visions had fir’d thee, 
And rose-buds of health have blown deep on thy 
cheek ; 
The songs of the sweet Bards of Ertw inspir’d thee, 
And urg’d thee to wander like laurels to seek. 


on 
Yes, oft hast thou sung of our Kings crown’d with 
glory, 
Or, sighing, repeated the Lover’s fond lay, 
And oft hast thou sung of the Bards fam’d in story, 
Whose wild notes of rapture have long pass’d away, 


Thy grave shall be screen’d from the: blast and the 
billow, 
Around it a fence shall posterity raise ; 
Bain’s children shall wet with their tears thy cold 


“pitow, 
‘ Aer youth shall lament thee, and carol thy praise. 


ap 6 GE 


EXTRACT. 


‘The admirers of genius and a brilliant fancy will 
greatly lament that the author of the following elegant 
hittle piece, CuarLes Les1L&y, Esq. was summon- 
ed in the bloom of youth, 
spin “ To that undiscover’d country, 

From whose bourne no traveller returns.” 


( New-Yor# Herald.) | 


Zertva@bither art thou straying ! 
"Tell me where : 
With prankish girls in ens playing, 
Pr alse as fair. at 
A Butterfly’s light back bestriding, 
. Queen Bees to Honeysuckles guiding, 
Or in a swinging hair-bell riding, 
Free from care, 
Before Aurora’s car you amble 
High in air ; 
* Atnoon, when Neptune’s sea-nymp’ 
Braid their hair. 
When on the tumbling billows relling, 
Or on the siiooth sands idly strolling, 
Or in cool grottos they lie lolling, 
You sport there. 
To chase the moon-beams up the mouatains, 
You prepare ; 
Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share. 
Now seen with love-born lillies weeping, 
Now with blushing rose-buds sleeping, 
“While Fays from forth their chambers peeping, 
\ Cry, Ob rare! 





.inbol, 





IN alltemporal and wrldly pursuits, the ob- 
ject when obtained, affojls not that satisfaction to 
the mind which we ha fondly hoped to derive 
from it. ‘The most exaltd condition has its abase- 
ments,the happiest conjncture of fortune leaves 
many wishes behind, anafter the highest gratifi- 
cations of sense, the nnd is still carried for- 
ward in the endless pysuit of new objects — 
The reason of this is ovious, because none of 
these objects are equalo the faculties and ca- 





pacity of mam, or consisent with the great ends 
of his existence. Nonere sent into the world 
merely to enjoy tempor! splendors, riches, or 
pleasures. Whoever terefore \imits his pur- 
suits to these, will expeience that he has labor- 
ed for what can never blly rewatd him when 
uttained, and after all hs care to cultivate the 
gbject of his hopes, will reap the” pvinful har- 
vest of disappointment ad disgust. 

Widely different are the effects pf moral 
good, which is the object of religion. The 
contemplation of an infinte Being, the study of 
his, astonishing works aid dispensations, are 
objects which will afford unceasing employ- 
men: and satisfaction for the most exaltea fac- 
ultiés of the sublimest genius. The congant 
progressive improvementiof the soul in ae 

.and Lappiness, and the coatinual approachesto 
the perfection Of its naturé, are ends worthy the 
existtace not only of mun, but even of the high. 





est anyel. Whatever attainments are made 


out satitty : andsmiall as dre our acquisitions of 
this kine in the present life, yet the beauty and 
grandeuiof the objects will charm the soul, and 
inspire tew ardor to advance with cheerful 
steps fron knowledge to knowledge, from vir- 
tue to virue. 

Anothe: condition requisite to constitute the 
sovereign good is, that it be conducive to our 
well being. 

Few are’so limited in their desires as to be 
contented Wth the mere consciousness of ex- 
istence, witlout aspiring to some object which 
may be prodactive of happiness. With these 
views, different persons strike into various 
paths, aS inclination and opportunity may lead 
them. Some wander through the flowery 
walks of pleasure, some tread, the thorny ways 
that lead to wealth, and others climb the dan- 
gerous steep of ambition, while each imagines 
that he shall find happiness in the road he has 
selected. Buta little reflection will easily con- 
vince us that none of these objects are neces- 
sarily conducive to our true felicity. ‘Even of 
innocent pleasures, which are dependent on re- 
ligion and virtue, it may be said, that when pur- 
sued beyond a certain degree, they defeat their 
own end, and become insipid and sometimes 
highly-detrimental to our welfare. ‘That nei- 
ther wealth nor power necessarily cpntributes 
to our well being, is evident from experience, 
since many haye lived happy without them, 
while others have been miserable ¢ven when 
possessing them in the highest degre. 

Happiness is not made up of trinsient rap- 


tures and momentary gleams of delight, which, 
like rapid torrents, whilst they strilfe the spec- 
tator with atlmiration, exhaust themselves, and 





in thest pursuits afford full gratification with-' 









leave the surrounding landscape parched and 
barren. It consists in the enjoyment of per- 
manent serenity and calm satisfaction ; like the 
smoothly gliding river, ever deep and full, tho’ 
placid and silent, it administers constant and e- 
gual beauty and fertility to its cheerful banks. 
Of such felicity what can afford a fairer pros- 
pect than a virtuous and religious disposition ? 
This tends to preserve the desires and passions 
within due subjection, to prevent them from in- 
flaming the imagination, and biassing the judg- 
ment. Such a disposition enables us to view 
objects in their true and proper colours, una~ 
dorned with fictitious and delusive attractions, 
and leaves us free to choose or to reject as 
becomes reasonable creatures. The exercise 
of each particular virtue adds vigor to the soul, 
and preserves it from those disorders which 
disturb its repose and destroy its felicity ; while 
their combined effects, heightened and animat- 
ed by the sentiments and principles of religion, 
elevate andennoble human nature, render it su- 
perior to the accidents and evils of life, and sus- 
ceptible of the pleasures and enjoyments of a 
more perfect state of being. The true Chris- 
tian’s views of God, whom he considers as the 
parent of mankind, using every method to bring 
his children to the perfection of virtue and hap- 
piness, will diffuse over his-soul an uninterrupt- 
ed serenity, and render his duty a pleasure. 
No evils will te able to discompose his mind, 
and to him efliictions will appear no more than 
trials of h's patience, fortitude, faith and resig- 
nation, necessary to advance him towards a state 
of moral perfection. Confiding in his just and 
rational ideas of the Deity, and trusting in the 
pbromises revealed in the divine word, he can 
Lever suspect that his true happimess is neg- 
lected in this world, or that his sincere endea- 
vors to approve himself to his Maker, will miss 
thar reward of glory, honor and immortality, 
in tie world tocome. — 


- oe 


Bassi reproached the poet Roi.for wearing 
adirt shirt. He replied, “ Every one has not 
been % fortunate as to marry his washerwo- 
mah.” Boissi had married his. 


‘NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KLEECK. 


No. 18, Court-StreeEt, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has optned his’ Hat Srore, at two doors 

notth of the Court-House : Where he has no\s/ 
on hand, ant is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Pain 
and Mitiraay HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of on the nost reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy ta receive and attend to all orders 
in his line. 

N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 

Albany, February 27, 1808. 
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